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I must obviously be the last person in the world to attempt a catalogue. Looking back I only know that men vastly my superiors, alike in letters and the field of politics, have held me in kind regard and cared for my friendship. I do not try to analyse or explain. Such golden boons in life are self-sufficing. The general terms of character are apt to have but a lifeless air. Differences as sharp as ever divided public men by and by arose between us two on burning questions of our time. Breaks could not be avoided; they were sharp, but they left no scars. Fraternal memories readily awoke. As his end drew near, we sent one another heartfelt words of affectionate farewell. Meanwhile for thirteen strenuous years we lived the life of brothers.ox Cobdenic word was by no means sure of a place in the operations of the future leader. So in the case of Ireland. On returning from my first visit to Ireland (1882) I broke the journey home at Highbury. He was eager to know my impressions. My visit had not made me any headlong convert to Repeal or even Autonomy, but it bettered our case at the time for the remedial bill and against coercion bills. We had, therefore, nothing to quarrel about, for on these two cardinal points we had warmly agreed. But I felt that he was slow to realise /Ti.e scale, the proportions, the prodigious magnitude and complexity of the Irish problem, not only in Ireland, but wherever Irishmen were gathered and could make trouble for us. In after years Mr. Gladstone found a standing puzzle in the long intimacy between Chamberlain and me. " You are not only different," he used to say: "man and wife are often different, but you two are the very contradiction." Of these contradictions                       M I pleased. "You have two faults," he once said, "you are sensitive and you are reserved. It was wrong to think that I meant anything amiss, and if you thought so, it was wrong not to have itover the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
